THE  ENGLISH  RENAISSANCE

The metre of Paradise Lost closes an era in English versifica-
tion and begins a new one. It is the old blank verse of the
dramatists hardened and strengthened into an epic metre by
a great architect of language. Its example overshadowed all
English poetry that aimed at epic sublimity for two hundred
years. Paradise Regained is not so much a sequel to Paradise
Lost as an experiment in a different kind of epic, modelled
on the Book of Job, and moving on the plane of discussion
instead of that of action. The subject, the Temptation in the
Wilderness, is treated in a much more austere manner than
that of Paradise Lost. The central figure is the Puritan Christ,
a Stoic hero with little enough of the tenderness of the
Gospels. The poem is a triumph of technique conceived in a
rarefied intellectual atmosphere, and only appealing to that
"fit audience though few" which Milton desired for his work.
In Samson Agonistes, the third great work of his later years,
Milton again takes a great Hebrew legend and charges it
with the force of his own tremendous personality and experi-
ence. Although there is no overt allusion to contemporary
events, the Samson of this classic tragedy, the most suc-
cessful of all attempts to reproduce the pure Greek model in
English, is a transparent disguise for the blind old poet in the
reign of Charles II.

Eyeless in Gaza at the Mill with slaves.

The heroic faith of the long-suffering Puritans in the coming
of a day of deliverance inspires its magnificent lyrics, in some
ways the summit of Milton's technical achievement:

Oh, how comely it is and how reviving
To the Spirits of just men long opprest!
When God into the hands of their deliverer
Puts invincible might

To quell the mighty of the Earth, th' oppressour
The brute and boisterous force of violent men . . .
He all their Ammunition
And feats of War defeats
With plain Heroic magnitude of mind. . , .
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